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The Second Hunt— Jug Hunting 


Tod learned three valuable lessons from that terrible day which 
had climaxed with a sting of shot in his hide that itched him for 
a long time afterward. First, he made it a point never to use the 
same lying-up place twice in succession so his enemies would not 
know where to find him. Second, especially when being chased 
by a slow hound who made no attempt to press him, he took care 
never to cross at a crossing; instead he made a detour around 
such places. Last, unless so hard pressed he was forced to take 
the easiest and therefore most familiar route, he did not stay on 
his regular run when hounds were on his trail, and made it his 
business to learn a number of alternate runs he could use when . 
hunted. When hunting himself, he generally stayed on his 
regular route because the run had been laid out to enable him to 
visit the best game areas where mice, rabbits, and other quarry 
lived; but at the first cry of hounds he switched over to one of his 
secondary routes as quickly as possible, usually alternating be- 
tween them, particularly if the hounds were forcing him to run 
downwind. 

Tod had not acquired the bag of tricks he had played on 
Copper simply by being chased by farm dogs, and even less 
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through any process of abstract reasoning. For Severa] 

before that well-nigh fatal day, he had been chased, ofte 
or four times a week, by packs of experienced and det 
hounds. These hunts always took place at night, and 
predetermined pattern that Tod had learned to expect, 

The first time Tod heard the pack on his trail, he 
listen in astonishment, for he had no idea what the 5 
He even turned and trotted back toward the cry, a Victim of },, 
all-consuming curiosity. Still, bewildered, he waited until - 
caught sight of the hounds—huge, bounding ominous shapes jn 
the darkness—and heard their cry grow shriller and More blood. 
thirsty as the night breeze carried his body scent directly to 
them. Now at long last Tod realized that these Creatures were 
deadly enemies. Not only were they terrible to see but the tone 
of their voices was clearly aggressive. Tod turned and ran for his 
life. 

He kept to his regular route from habit, and luckily for him, 
within a few yards his route took him under a gate. The hounds 
were too big to squeeze under the bars, and lost time finding an 
opening in the hedge through which they could force their way. 
This gave Tod a few precious yards’ lead, but unaware that he 
had temporarily lost the hounds, he continued running wildly. 
When he realized that the pack was no longer speaking on his 
line, he slowed, but when the strike-hounds found the trail again 
and threw their voices, he continued his panicky flight. Coming 
to a road, he was turned back by the sight of some cars whose 
owners on hearing the pack had stopped with lights on and 
engines running. Spinning around, Tod ran back over his own 
track and then turned off to one side, making a long leap to avoid 
a muddy ditch. Still running, he heard the pack come roaring 
along and cross the road at full speed. Here their voices soon 


died away. Thoroughly winded, Tod crouched in a patch of 
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d. H 
‘is nchgrass son part e oe the hounds coming back 
his old trail, whimpering with frustration in their eff 
al ong d orts to 
gnd where he had ene off. They passed the spot where he 
‘ad made his sideways jump over the ditch and continued on 
He heard no more from them that night. 
Shortly hes et Pi recovered from his fright suffi- 
ciently to double back and start tracking the hounds. Although 
he seldom bothered to track quarry—there were far easier ways 
of obtaining a meal than that—he had often tracked other foxes 
and even humans merely to see what they had been doing. A 
these animals had given him such a fright, he was curious me find 
ial they had gone and what they had been doing on his 
range. 
aul ele oe ee 
iano cae at up and it was time to go to his 
i have aad biti =. ae ase Wares 
€ other fox by scent; after all, he 
ibe Norte Hastie inn ys airs He still did not 
it; but i 
heard the pack on his trail agai ee 
il again, he promptly headed for the 
gate, ducked under it, ran to the road, turned, made his jump 
Si Fhe ih then, after running a few yards, stopped to 
lly : : ae iat baffled. Exactly how Tod did not 
tr Raine ; . ae knew that as this device had worked 
) uplicated it—} i 
SA lca ae e : Bk as - the house he had dupli- 
eae que had kept him from being caught and 
es however, was quite capable of associating certain ideas, 
ae several hunts he learned that the hounds could not 
sae when he broke contact with the ground, regardless of 
te € ran a fence line, ran along a stone wall, or climbed a 
Ping tree, went out along a branch and then dropped down. 
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Backtracking also puzzled them, and this was generally th. 
trick he tried because it was the easiest. He had already fry 
from the cur dogs that he was safe among cattle, and if eta 
were available he could play the same trick by runnin <attle 
herd of deer. The best trick of all was to foul his line with 
another fox and then jump sideways to make a break 
The hounds were almost certain to take off after the othe; §... 
; fox, 
Virtually every trick Tod was ever to use was based on Bes 
these principles, although he showed such ingenuity in cai 
ing and varying these basic rules that he gave the impression of 
having an unlimited repertoire of techniques each more Puzzlin 
than the last. 8 
The hunts usually took place on dark, moonless nights when 
there was a north wind blowing—or at least not a south wind 
that tended to deaden scent with its heavy humidity. While 
going his nightly rounds, Tod would hear the baying of three or 
four hounds. He quickly came to recognize the cry of each 
individual hound—the hornlike cry of a Travis, the chop of a 
Helderberg, and the turkey voice of an old Spaulding. After 
waiting awhile to make sure they were on his trail, Tod would 
start running. Before long he would catch the scent of wood- 
smoke from a campfire and often see the bright eye of the fire 
itself on some knoll. With the woodsmoke came the odor of men, 
cars, hounds, coffee, and a stinging sweet odor reminiscent of 
apples that had lain on the ground long enough to ferment. 
Once Tod had visited one of these camping places the next day 
from curiosity, and found, in addition to the smoldering remains 
of the fire, an empty jug broken and lying on the ground. There 
were a few drops of liquor in it, and Tod, always fascinate! 
the unusual, had lapped them. His tongue had stune = i 
leaped back, shaking his head and wiping the sides of his mov 


that 
In his trai] 


The second Hunt—]ug Bunty on 
petween his paws. He knew well it was from these camping sites 
the hounds had been released. 
ace the original three or four hounds were running strongly 
and throwing their voices in full chorus, he could soon expect to 
hear other hounds. The men held these other hounds until the 
frst hounds had struck the line, and Tod could tell by the way 
these first strike-dogs followed the trail and by the confidence in 
their voices that they must be old, experienced animals, while 
from the eager but often disorganized cries of the next lot he 
knew that they were either young or second-rate animals without 
the scenting powers or know-how of the strike-dogs. When the 
ck came to a check and the baying ceased, it was nearly always 
one of the strike-dogs who found the line again. 

On dark nights, Tod tended to keep to the top of ridges, for he 
disliked the intense shadows of the hollows, so the cry of the 
hounds running on the high ground, unstifled by trees or valleys, 
rang out strong and clear. This was an advantage to Tod, as he 
could tell where the pack was and how close they might be. Tod 
hated to be run by a silent dog, as occasionally had happened, for 
then he had no idea where the animal was. He could not smell it 
because he always ran upwind if possible so he could tell what 
was ahead of him, and naturally the dog was behind. Tod never 
ran faster than was absolutely necessary to keep ahead of his 
pursuers and save his strength; so a hound that ran mute was a 
teal menace to him and he got rid of the brute as quickly as 
possible. With baying hounds, as long as there were no men 
involved, Tod had no worries. In fact, on a good clear night 
when he was bored and had finished his hunting, he even rather 
enjoyed the hunt. He liked making fools out of the pack, and 
regarded the affair more in the light of a game than that of a 
danger. Of course, if he were hungry or tired, the whole business 
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was an exasperating nuisance; and Tod would fence-ryn at ¢ 
as this usually left the pack so confused that by the ine Mi 
picked up the line the scent was cold. If there wag NO feng 
handy, he would run to a little covert he knew and bolt a i : 
of gray foxes who lived there. The grays always ran from him ‘i 
these occasions, and the pack were almost sure to take e re 
one or the other of them. Tod had learned this trick by ace; rit 
while cutting through the covert one night, and neye; forgot : 
There was, of course, always the outside chance that some. 
thing might go wrong and he would be caught, but for Tod this 
only gave the sport a zest. Very rarely was he ever in any danger. 
One of his favorite tricks was to run under a gate into the apple 
orchard, dodge around among the trees, and then escape by 
means of a hole under the woven-wire fence that surrounded the 
orchard to keep out rabbits. Naturally the rabbits knew all about 
this hole, and Tod had caught a number there, lying in wait 
beside it like a cat by a mousehole. He had played this trick so 
often that an Adirondack hound had caught on to it. While Tod 
was busy making his tangles in the orchard, with the pack trying 
to follow his twists, this long-legged son of a bitch had ceased 
giving tongue and run silently to the hole. He had waited there 
in the darkness for Tod just as Tod had waited for the rabbits 
All unsuspecting, Tod had trotted over to the hole, enjoying the 
futile cries of the pack behind him. He would have been a dead 
fox then and there if the hole had not been upwind. At the last 
instant he smelled the waiting hound and, spinning around, had 
run for his life with the Adirondack after him screaming for 
blood. To his horror, Tod now found himself trapped in the 
orchard, for there were only two exits—through the hole and 
under the gate, and the pack was between. Actually, Tod could 
have gone over the wire like a cat, using his long dewclaws 
help him; but in his panic he never thought of that, for he was ® 
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eature of habit and had always used the holes. Instead he ran 
cally around while the pack tried to follow him through 
she maze of cross trails. At last he collapsed exhausted ih iis 
tall grass and lay there panting while the hunt raged around 
jm. He was saved by the farmer's coming out with a shotgun 
At the same Hime, the hounds’ masters drove up a road outsid | 
the fence. A noisy interchange followed between the fa Ge ‘ 
the hound men that ended in the men coming through on an 
and taking away their hounds. Tod made sure they on val 
i aenees and limped to the hole. He never nil dhe 
orchard tri ' 

Lend eee oo euch hound, not only by his voice and 
smell but also by his personal traits. There was a Hudspeth who 
ali tes re : a Instead, while the other 
After confusing at ean pe run around outside. 
confident that his epiemies were i, eee ner of the cover 
trees, and twice he nearl on about among the 
fie Hanes ae : ran —— into the waiting jaws of 
iene if ee) : Saleen y enough, could put on a sur- 
A Goran wh sf : short distance. Then there was a 
tie poulhese eae a check would always run 
got the line. Then he. ge ee strike-dogs 
momentum it gave elie i down the hill and with the 
line ahead of the oth a the strike-dog and take off on the 
of Tod berdicas ai ers. Once, after a neat backtrack and jump- 
also to get his br re a oy the discomfiture of the pack and 
Was preparing to 7 ath. The Travis finally hit the line, and Tod 

sine e . ope away when down a hill came charging the 

Tod ae hax g at such an unexpected angle and going so fast 

hounds’ indivi put to avoid the rush. On the other hand, the 

ividual eccentricities were often a help to the fox. 


h : 
: Spaulding and the Travis disliked briers because their ears 


c . 
hystet! 


were especially tender, and when Tod got into a brier patch they 
would stick to well-marked trails or stay outside. As these two 
hounds had the best noses, by staying in the thickest part of the 
patch Tod could throw the rest off. Best of all, the hounds were 
all fiercely jealous of one another and never willingly cooperated. 
If one hound found the line, he frequently would not give 
tongue, but follow it a quarter of a mile or more before throwing 
his voice, to get a head start on the rest. But then when he came 
to a check, he had to work it out alone while the rest toiled to 
catch up. This naturally gave Tod a tremendous advantage. 

The men did not stay in one place. When the hunt passed 
outside their hearing range, they would get in the cars, drive to a 
new spot, start another fire, and bring out the inevitable jug. 
Often they went to a dozen spots in one night as Tod widened 
his range and took the pack into new country. As they had no 
guns and took no part in the chase, Tod ignored them; but once 
he was nearly run over on a road by one of their cars. He had 
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been running the hardtop to throw off the hounds 
headlights struck him so suddenly he was blinded and ¢ 
He fled unseeingly in front of the car and could have Ring 
run down had not the driver slammed on the brakes hex 
ducked into the underbrush, he heard the call of a 
car, bringing up the pack. 

Tod got to know these horns well, and their wailin 
generally came as a relief to him. When the me 
enough of their sport, they would get out their horns and cal} ; 
the hounds. Each hound knew the sound of his master’s : i 
and could distinguish it from the others, and after a fey at 
did Tod, although naturally he could not have cared less, Al] be 

e 
cared about was that the horns recalled the pack and left him ; 
peace. Of course, all he had to do when chased by hounds Was i 
down a hole to escape, but Tod did so only as a last Tesort, He 
was always afraid of being bottled up in a hole even if there Was 
an escape hatch, and he much preferred to lose the hounds in 4 
straightaway run. And perhaps there was even a certain feeling 
of pride in shaking off the pack fair and square. The grays had 
no such pride and when hunted nearly always climbed the first 
tree, leaving the pack raging futilely and hopelessly below. Once 
Tod had even seen a gray go up a telephone pole. Those grays 
weren't really foxes at all; they were cats. 

Owing to the jug hunters, Tod acquired an encyclopedic 
knowledge of hounds; in fact, after a few months he knew far 
more about the hounds than did their masters. He knew exactly 
what a hound could do and what he could not do. As, except 
when there was a black frost, scenting conditions were much 
better at night than in the daytime—this was largely the reason 
Tod did most of his hunting at night—tricks that only tempo 
rarily puzzled a hound at night usually completely baffled the 


same animal during the day when sun tended to kill scent. Even 


horn from ‘ 


a 
Nn had had 
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osed, highly experienced hound like Copper could not 
a — i's trail during the day if the fox was determined to 
stay on Both Copper and his Master soon discovered this fact, 
a we as no longer bothered by attempts to shoot him at 
ae was Tod's favorite time of year. He hated the heat of 
summer, disliked the wet spring, and in the dead of winter food 
was so difficult to obtain that hunting was no longer a sport but a 
grim need for survival. But in autumn food was, if anything, 
even more plentiful than in summer; it seldom rained and the 
weather was cool. ‘Tod was no longer a pup, but a full-grown fox 
with all his physical powers and enough wilderness know-how 
never to have to worry where his next meal was coming from. 
He had reached his full weight of twelve pounds and was three 
and a half feet long, including his fifteen-inch brush. He had no 
natural enemies, for man had exterminat 
lynxes, and eagles in his district long ago. Only the foxes 
remained, and they actually benefited by man’s presence. Red 
foxes disliked heavy timber, and man had cleared the fields, 
making ideal country for field mice, rabbits, woodchucks, and 
pheasants—all excellent fox food. Also, the pastures and hedge- 
rows grew an abundance of vegetables such as succulent grasses, 
blackberries, raspberries, blueberries, wild grapes, and other 
eatables on which the foxes largely depended. As a climax, the 
farmers had thoughtfully stocked their property with fat, help- 
less chickens, ducks, and geese just in case the foxes’ hunting 
was unsuccessful. Tod and his brothers would have been hard 
put to survive without human aid, so they did not move to wilder 
country where there was a lack of good foraging. Although he 
seldom bothered the farmers’ livestock, he was so dependent on 
cleared land for his style of living that Tod was virtually a 


Parasite on man, 


ed the wolves, coyotes, 
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Tod usually slept during the day, generally selectin é 
knob or high hillside from whence he could look Out ove, 
surrounding country so he could see any enemy approachin : 
never occurred to him that the enemies could also see hia : 
that his russet coat showed vividly against the dry autumn nd 
He liked to lie with his long, thin nose resting on his black 
outstretched forepaws and with his brush straight out behin ; 
him. If it were a sunny day, he would turn occasionally to bask 
luxuriously from side to side in the warm light. Even when he 
was fast asleep, Tod’s nose continued to function, and at the firs 
hint of an alien scent he was instantly alert. His hearing a 
incredible—he could detect the squeak of a mouse at three 
hundred yards—and he could hear a car a mile away. He never 
slept long, dozing in a series of quick catnaps, and constantly 
awakened to open one eye and check the terrain around him on 
the remote chance that his ears and nose might have missed 
some possible danger. It was almost impossible for a man ord 
to sneak up on him; yet one day after a rain, when the grass was 
soggy and gave off no sound, a farmer cutting across lots hap- 
pened to approach Tod from downwind and got within six feet 
of the sleeping fox. Luckily for Tod, the man had no gun and 
thought the animal was dead. It was not until he leaned over to 
pick him up that Tod scented him and made a flying leap away 
that startled the man quite as much as he had startled the fox. 

As the sun sank, scenting conditions steadily improved, as 
Tod's nose told him even when he was fast asleep. What had 
been a dead world with only a few odors now gradually became 
alive with scents. Tod’s nose twitched as his sleeping mind 
unconsciously sorted and identified them as easily, and often fat 
more accurately, than his eyes identified objects when awake. 
He automatically discarded scents that were meaningless just 
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when awake he took no interest in trees, clouds, or buildings 
ones they had a special significance for him. Anything alive, 
whether it was eatable or not, had a special interest for him, 
although the odor of ripe apples, sarsaparilla, or pokeberries were 
almost equally interesting. Tod was quite as much a vegetarian 
as he was a meateater, although it would have been hard to 
convince the chicken farmers in his range that this was so. 

By dusk, Tod was fully awake. His first act was to stretch, 
extending himself at full length, shooting out his claws almost 
like a cat, while his dewclaws stood out nearly at right angles to 
his slender forelegs; then he yawned until his pink tongue curled 
between his long white canines. He stood up, cocked his head on 
one side with a typical “foxy” look as he gazed out across the 
valley and the fields of winter wheat. Anything moving caught 
his eye immediately, but he could not readily distinguish be- 
tween a motionless living being and an inanimate object. Unlike 
Copper, Tod had excellent vision, but he was not able to 
interpret the details of what he saw through reason. A human 
seeing a motionless cow could still immediately identify it as a 
cow, for he could not only recognize the horns, head, body, and 
legs but could also realize that these details made up a cow no 
matter whether the animal was moving or motionless. Tod could 
see the cow as well as the human, and knew what a cow looked 
like, but until the animal moved he could not connect the details 
he saw with the animal he knew. Furthermore, because he was 
color blind, he saw the world in varying shades of gray, so that a 
black cow standing in a field of green grass was black against 
black. On the other hand, Tod could distinguish between odors 
in a way impossible for a human. A skunk had been killed by a 
“ar on a nearby road, and the air was so full of the potent musk a 
human could have smelled nothing else. Tod could not only 
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ell the musk but dozens of other scents also, a 
duancaiiel between them. So although he had good ey Sh 
he depended on his nose and keen ears more than on his " ght, 

This evening Tod trotted down the hill to 
cached a woodchuck the day before. He had not killed haq 
chuck; a hunter had shot the animal and it hag man the 
crawl down its hole before dying. Tod had smelled ; 
dug it out. Tod could kill a chuck if he had to 
groundhog is an experienced and determined figh 
had a great deal of respect for his own hide. Young chucks ; 
spring were fine if he could catch them away from their hole 
but a big boar chuck he left alone. He had eaten Part of the 
animal and tried to bury the rest, but the task was too much fo, 
him and he had covered the body with loose dirt and dead 
leaves. To his disgust, Tod found that crows had located his 
cache and eaten most of it. Tod set to work to finish off the 
remainder. It was not gamy enough for him; he liked his meat s 
decayed it was soft and fell apart easily, yet he was hungry and 
went to work with a will. Although he liked tender meat, he felt 
a deep satisfaction in chewing through the tough hide and 
feeling the bones crunch under his rattrap Jaws. He lay at full 
length, his eyes half closed with bliss as he chewed and chewed, 
indifferent to the meat in the ecstasy of crunching. When he 
was tired he played with the carcass, tossing it up, catching it, 
pretending it was alive so he could Jump and worry it, and 
rolling it about with his long forepaws, which he used almost 
like hands. When he was tired of the game, he buried what was 
left, making sure this time the remains were completely covered. 
He excavated a large hole, his forefeet going like pistons as he 
dug, and then pushed in the dirty, stinking carcass with his long 
muzzle. He filled in the hole, using the side of his muzzle t0 
sweep the loose dirt in place, and afterward tamped it in with 
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blows of his nose, delivered with such force it was 
amazing he did not hurt himself. Lastly, he urinated on the spot 
to mark it as his personal cache. 

Tod then continued on his regular route. He was headed for 
the orchard, but on the way he passed a honeysuckle tangle and 
heard the squeakings of two fighting mice. In a flash Tod made a 
sixfoot bound and landed in the middle of the tangle, his 
forefeet striking the vines on either side of the exact spot from 
which the noise had come. He stood there motionless, watching 
intently for any motion, but the mice wisely remained quiet. 
Tod patted on the vines to make them move and then thrust his 
long nose through the mat. He located the mice’s runway and 
plowed it up with his nose, turning his head from side to side so 
he could see if the mice tried to make a break for it. Even though 
he quickly became convinced that the mice had escaped along 
the tunnel, he continued his excavations for some time, more as 
a game than with any hope of catching the mice. Finally he 
stood up, shook his head to get rid of the dirt, sneezed, and 
continued on his way to the orchard. 

He made a brief detour to pass under a black walnut tree, and 
was lucky enough to find a squirrel collecting the nuts. Tod 
made a dash for him, and for a few seconds the two animals 
dodged around each other, moving so rapidly they became a 
blur. Tod was not really hungry, and did not put forth all his 
efforts, so the squirrel succeeded in outdodging him and tore up 
the trunk with Tod snapping at his great banner tail. From the 
safety of the lowest branch, the squirrel cursed Tod while the 
fox ran around the trunk looking up at him. Convinced that 
there was no way of reaching the furious little animal, Tod loped 
away, ducked under the gate, and entered the orchard. 

There were several windfalls around, and Tod bit into the 
most luscious. He then tumbled them around with his nose, 
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h one forefoot to make them roll, and i 

half an hour with the delightful toys, a 

bounds as he came down on them and mi 

th, running with it as though look 
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patted them wit 
himself for nearly 
graceful, curving Dou 
ping to seize one In his mou h, rw 
for a good spot bury his prize, an 
returning for another. 

Tiring of the sport 


where there was some 
there until the patch was cut down to the roots. Tod was y 


fond of grass, and ate a surprising amount of it. When there wag 
snow on the ground he seriously missed this important item of 
diet, When he was full he dived through the familiar rabbit hole 


under the fence and picked up his route again by a grove of 


locusts. 


Customarily Tod's route ran along the edges of fields, partly 


because Tod tended to feel exposed in the open and partly 
because by keeping close to the hedgerows he could often cut off 
rabbits feeding in the open fields. Tod’s typical method of 
progress was to go some twenty yards with his nose to the 
ground, picking up any stray trails, then lift his head to look 
around, and then return to his trailing. Even when he crossed a 
fresh rabbit trail he seldom followed it, for he had learned by 
experience there was no point in trailing a rabbit; it took too 
long, and even when he caught up, the rabbit was almost sure to 
be aware of his presence and go down a hole or into a briet 
patch, Tod checked the trails merely as a matter of interest. He 
liked to know what was going on. 

He did leave his trail several times to visit scent posts These 
posts could be an isolated tuft of grass, a pi 
large stone, a tree, or a fencepost. Tod alwa 
scent posts with keen anticipation. Generally there was 1° M, 
there, and after smelling carefully Tod would lift his leg d 


d then dropping it ang 
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| 
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Tod went over to the edge of the sechiey. 
saw grass, still fairly green. He ae , 


ece of dead wood, # 
ys approached these 
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t of urine on the post to establish the boundaries of 
leave @ SP™ ] any passing foxes would k bout hi 
his range and also so any PS 1 5 1 still h iad about tam. 
Although Tod was not a social animal, sti e was curious about 
his kin, and always made a point of leaving his scent indicator so 
ather foxes would leave theirs. 

When another fox had been to one of the posts, Tod became 
go excited he forgot his usual caution. He would sniff the urine 
scent long and critically, his nostrils distended as he sucked in 
the deeply significant odor. The caudal glands at the root of a 
fox’s brush heavily impregnated the scent, and often a visiting 
fox would drop his feces as well, and these droppings were 
especially charged with information. At one post, Tod noted that 
the visitor was a this year's pup, probably looking for a range of 
his own. The pup was nervous, underfed, sickly, and a male. 
Tod decided that if the youngster hung around, he would have 
to be driven away. A young vixen had also been there, squatting 
to leave her scent on the ground. Tod had no interest in her, but 
no great objection, either. At another post, an adult dog fox had 
left his sign the night before. He was clearly a full-grown animal 
in prime condition—the urine was plentiful and carried the 
scent of rabbits, showing he was eating well—and the visitor had 
taken pains to scratch thoroughly around the post as a sign of 
defiance, as well as to sink the odor of his pads well into the 
ground so there could be no mistake. The odor from his caudal 
glands had been extremely powerful, too. Tod felt the hairs on 
his neck lift as he smelled around this post, and he also experi- 
enced a feeling of apprehension. Checking, he saw where the 
stranger had come up to the post and where he had departed. 
Tod trailed him nearly a mile. Then, satisfied that the stranger, 
in spite of his arrogant behavior, was merely passing through, 
Tod returned to his run. He was still nervous, and went out of 
his way after that to check not only all his posts but any other 
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outstanding bush or tree that the stranger might haye ” 
This fellow could be dangerous. Theg 
Tod did not welcome other foxes, male or fe © ont 
range, but he did not violently object to them, either. Tike hig 
plenty of food, and he did not begrudge a Stray rabbit ‘ . 
mice to visitors. Of course, if another dog fox deliberately i 
over his territory, using his runs, hunting on his special 09 
serves, and scaring away the quarry every night, that oe 
different matter. But Tod was curious rather than bellige a 
toward his visitors, and after all he had many times trespassed a 
other foxes’ territories either when he was searching for : 
unoccupied range as a pup or simply from wanderlust, ? 
Between checking his posts, Tod put in some time hunting Ih 
the open, he systematically worked the areas where he knew he 
could expect to find rabbits, mice, or pheasants. At this time of 
year, the pheasants roosted in great numbers in a stand of pines 
and although they usually roosted too high for him to get them 
he always checked the stand on the chance a young bird might 
be sitting too low. In timber, he was more haphazard, but he did 
take pains to check each thicket and brushpile. He also exam. 
ined all clumps of grass, especially those growing around the 
base of trees, and invariably stuck his nose down every burrow to 
take a good sniff. Whenever he came on a fallen log, he always 


wth of the forest annoyed him, 
feet given him by the smooth 


longer than necessary to doa 
ed having to force his way 
the gray foxes who rejoiced in 
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all, He went where the food was. On bad nights he depended on 


his caches, which he spread all up and down his runs. During 
the golden autumn days he had often killed half a dozen rabbits 
a night, and as he never ate more than one, he buried the test. 
True, Tod was careless about burying his quarry deep enough, 
and the caches were frequently found by raccoons, opossums, 
skunks, and even the sharp-eyed crows; but enough had escaped 
to give him an almost endless source of supply when his hunting 
failed. Tod made no attempt to economize on his caches; he 
would often dig up a field mouse he had buried, chew off the 
head, and leave the rest for scavengers. Tod was not above doing 
some scavenging himself. He investigated the garbage dumps in 
the vicinity, checked roads where animals might have been hit 
by cars, and knew where the carcasses of three deer lay that had 
been shot during the gunning season and escaped to die later of 
their wounds. He seldom let a night pass without visiting the 
orchard, for he knew rabbits went there to strip bark from the 
young trees. He also went to barns and outbuildings, looking for 
rats. He was always cautious when near human habitation, for 
when raiding chicken houses he had learned that humans te- 
garded chickens as their personal property, and resented poach- 
ing on their territories more than he did. 

On his rounds, he never overlooked a scent post. To humans, 
Tod’s selection of scent posts would seem to have been done at 
random, but this was because humans did not live in a world of 
scent. A scent post had to be isolated, as slender as possible— 
never more than three feet in diameter—and near a run. (If it 
were larger, something might be hiding behind it; and besides, 
Tod had to be able to go around and around the post easily to get 
all the special odors.) In addition, it had to be in the paths of air 
currents and have a surface that held scent. Occasionally Tod 
would make an exception. There was an old dried tortoise shell 
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that fascinated him, and even though it made a _— frais 

tory scent post, it was one of his favorites. isfay 
When snow came, Tod had a hard time of it, but no 

as might be thought. He could scent mice in their tu 

the snow, and now that the ground was frozen the mice 

stay in their tunnels and could not dodge off throy gh the 

under vines. The morning after a snowfall he al 


S$ 
dtd 
Nels Un 


had to 
gr aSs Or 
Ways Checked 


drifts around thickets for grouse, and sometimes Pheasant, woul 


lie there covered by the snow but shielded by the twigs, 

would locate them by his nose, steal up to the spot, ee 
elaborate precautions to make no noise, and then stand Motion, 
less like a bird dog pointing, except when he swayed himsel 
-back and forth, building up momentum for his leap. He could 
jump ten feet, landing on top of the concealed bird and instantly 
plunging his long muzzle into the bank, biting at random, 
Sometimes he would get nothing but a mouthful of feathers, by; 
sometimes he got a meal that lasted several] days. Tod buried the 
surplus in the snow; and if a sudden thaw came he was always 
bewildered when he discovered his carefully hidden cache lying 
exposed on the ground. He would run around it several times, 
suspecting some trick, often retiring to the top of some little 
mound the better to look around in case some enemy had 
unearthed it and was waiting in ambush. Often it took him an 
hour to go down to the quarry, and sometimes he abandoned it 
entirely, | 

By late November, Tod felt the remembered pulsating in his 

testicles. The sensation began gradually and did not disturb him, 
yet he took an increasing interest in the trails and scent of vixens 
at the posts. Often he would follow them, taking care to step 
exactly in their tracks where the tracks were visible so it would 
have taken an alert woodsman to see that two foxes rather that 
one had passed. He became increasingly more vocal. Heretofot 
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Tod h ad seldom uttered a sound, but now during the long winter 
_ights be would mount : the top of a rise and give a call in four 
aastes repeated over and over. Sometimes he would stand with 
his muzzle pointed upward like a dog baying at the moon; more 
aften he would drop his head almost between his forelegs as he 
called. With increasing frequency the call would be answered by 
other dog foxes, and rarely by the sharp double yap of a vixen 
When the males heard that note they would stop their calls ad 
stand listening intently. Then they would all begin together 
hoping for another answer, but the vixens rarely called twice | 
By January the vixens began to answer more frequently, and 
their cries took on the squalling note that Tod cernesibered: The 
throbbing beat in his testicles had now become a drivin urge 
that made Tod call more than ever. The other dog foxes tee 
have felt the same urge, for the night was full of their anxious 
calling. The vixens’ squalling became more tortured and urgent; 
the males’ voices also changed, and they yowled eee ke 
tomcats. Now they began to seek the vixens’ company; but the 
females were not as yet quite ready to receive them ad there 
was still not the odor that maddened the males and ie them 
cals their natural reluctance to associate with others of 
One night as Tod lay among some frozen weeds, his magnifi- 
cent brush covering his delicate nose—the only part of him not 
warmly covered by his thi izi 
y his thick pelt—he heard the agonizing call of 
: ae Tod pricked his ears. The call came again and again. 
od trembled with excitement as he listened. Then he sprang up 
and raced toward the cry 
H ale 
mes not realized how far away the sound was—not that it 
ae ave made any difference to him if he had—and he ran 
on through the night, going into increasingly unfamiliar 


Cc 
country. As he topped a rise, the night wind hit him full in the 
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ith it came the exquisite, torturing odor 

ey cota be nG eis seemed to touch the eo 

red. Toc 1h 
as gree the vixen trotting down the side of a little ” 
tga followed by two other dog foxes. They both Stor. aM, 
looked at Tod, while he ignored them. He ran 
the vixen. She looked him over and then dar 
racing after her with the other two males furious) 
caught up with her in a deadend gully, and the vixen ran on 
him, crouched, and presented her throat while squealing ae 
cally. Tod could tell by her scent that she was Considerably olde 
than he was, but he cared little, for the burning, intoxicatn 
odor from her banished all other considerations. 8 


Tod had no idea what the Proper procedure 


ther two were mo 


aq 
eager] towarg 
ted awa 


y 
y following 


“© €xerienced 


g him to one side. Tod 
ght, but they ignored 


vixen. Instantly 


0. The other fox was the more ex 
Perienced fighter; but Tod 
Were evenly matched. 
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The vixen had stopped, but when the other male tried to ap- 
proach her, she viciously fought him off. She was watching the 
fight, and kept turning each time the male tried to mount her. 
The fighters broke apart and stood with humped backs and 
lowered heads, snarling at each other. Promptly the vixen 
started to run, with the attendant male at her heels. The sight 
was too much for the fighters, and they followed. As soon as 
they were running free, the vixen turned and ran to Tod again, 
cringing and crying. 

This process was repeated time after time until all four foxes 
were so exhausted they could hardly move. At last one of the 
rival males remained lying on the ground when the vixen started 
running. Now there were only Tod and the remaining male. 
Tod was so tired he was prepared to abandon the entire project, 
especially as he had only the vaguest idea what part he was 
supposed to play, and had the other male turned on him he 
would, after a few perfunctory snarls, have vanished into the 
night. But again the vixen ran to him, cringing and screaming 
hysterically. Puzzled what to do, Tod shrank back and then 
reared and drummed on her with stiff forelegs. The vixen lay 
motionless, still crying. The other male tried to approach, but 
the vixen rushed at him and bit him savagely on the foreleg. 
Unwilling to fight back, the male tore himself free and then 
disappeared. 

Still giving her piercing, overwrought cries, the vixen re- 
turned to Tod and flung herself on her side, her teeth bared in a 
paralyzed grin like an opossum playing dead. When he stood 
staring at her in bewilderment, she ran to a cache she remem- 
bered, unearthed part of a squirrel, and tore it to pieces, still 
squalling. She made no attempt to eat the meat; instead she 
flung it around wildly, biting into the pieces again and again. 

She seemed to be waiting for Tod to make some move, but the 
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ired, puzzled, and somewhat frightened male had no id 
tired, ’ 


h ted. Suddenly the vixen charged him with oie Wha 
she wante d his own, and at Once the .. Ano. 
In self-defense Tod bare mn i c i ‘ 
lapsed, cringing and presenting er t roat. Neertain . 
P Tod struck at her again with his rigid forefeet Sheth 
ne and then, seeing he would do nothing else Sub, 
and attacked. This was too much, and Tod 
the attack. She promptly collapsed, head thr 
pons Tod was half frantic with anger, bewild erment : 
some all-consuming urge he could not understand. He threy 
himself on the vixen, grabbing her by the back of the neck ae 
shaking her as he would have shaken a rabbit The Viney 
against his hindquarte, 
move her TUMP conyyl 
Releasing her, he 


Franti. 
d to calm the vixen. She 


Tan 
furiously ~ up 
wn back ¢, ‘ 


it—not unlike the feelin 


had so often known the satisfaction of relieving himself. Vaguely 


he sensed that this remarkable Creature that behaved in such 
"nreasonable, unpredictable ways was putting herself under his 
Protection and he would have to defend her, much as he had to 
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q his range from intruders, once he had established it by 
on the scent post. The realization worried and some- 
htened him, and as the throbbing in his testicles was 
d, he decided it might be best to leave. He rose and 


defen 
urinating 
what frig 
now relaxe 
trot away. 

ares promptly sprang up and trotted at his side. Tod had 
no idea what to do. In a way, he liked to have her companion- 
ship, yet his native desire to be alone was still strong. Obviously 
the vixen had no such doubts; even when he quickened his 
stride she loped along beside him as though this was her pre- 
destined place. Tod was too polite to drive her away, yet it was 
clearly impossible for him to perform his regular runs and hunts 
with this curious creature running with him. 

They left the woods and started out across the open fields 
toward Tod’s home range. Now the vixen started to show signs 
of nervousness. She whimpered and tried to turn back. When 
she saw that Tod was not turning with her, she darted in front 
and tried to turn him back by snapping at him. Swinging his 
muzzle from one side to the other, Tod avoided her bites, and 
kept on. When she persisted, he broke into a run. The vixen 
soon realized she could not keep up with him, and in a deter- 
mined manner spun around and headed back to the safety of the 
woods she knew and away from the haunts of man. Glad to be 
rid of her, Tod kept on, slowing to a walk. 

He had gone nearly a mile and was close to his old -range 
when he realized the vixen was following him. She had made 
her defiant move in the belief he would not desert her, but when 
it became obvious Tod would not yield to her wishes, she had, 
after a struggle, decided to follow her new mate to whatever 
place he preferred. Far from being flattered, Tod was distinctly 
annoyed. He thought he’d gotten rid of her at last. 

Ahead, the stars were taking on a washed-out look, and Tod 
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ing dawn as the early-mornin 
souls ee ities with it innumerable n 
ai <7 he a ferociously hungry. The exertio 
ie nee him a ravenous appetite. He wanted y+ : 
it—not the thin, stringy flesh of rabbits but the luscious y 
hing meat of birds. The farmers’ hen roosts Were dangerou, t 
rg a but Tod remembered the stand of pines the 
slieasanits roosted. There had to be one bird TOosting tog | 
morning—there had to be! He swung away toward the Di 
vixen padding silently a few feet behind him 
The sun had risen by the time they reached th 
pheasants were awake, to Tod’s disappointment 
saw the birds, he dropped flat on his belly, 
dropped beside him. Both foxes 


g breez, Ql 
ew SCen ove 
sis of the ni oq 
ich Meat t, he 


e 
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€ pines, and the 


and the Vixen 
lay motionless, only thei; bright 
e pheasants mantle—stretc}, One 
€y Prepared to fly down, All the 
to reach, although that Made no 
even the craftiest fo, 
ds seeing him, 
sants, so near, yet so far 
, and the delicious warm 
ly, he thought of every 
trick he kne 
To his a 


cackling call went UP, interspersed with the shrill warning cry 
of the cocks. The vix 


Continued on her way, utterly indifferent to the birds. The 
ground was hilly, and as the vixen passed behind a little rise so 
that she was hidden, several of the Pheasants flew to higher 
limbs so as Not to lose gj 


ight of her. The vixen passed the flock 
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and, still without glancing in their seek turned and entered 
ines a few yards from the roosting place. 
pi cee watched her suspiciously, although they knew 
that they were perfectly safe. A young hen flew from one pine to 
another, watching the fox and crying constantly, afraid to let the 
predator out of her sight. To follow the progress of the fox 
among the trees, the hen had to fly lower and lower so that her 
vision would not be cut off by the broad fans of green needles 
Yet she was careful never to get too near the fox while still 
giving her alarm call. 

The entire flock was standing with upcraned necks, trying to 
see the vixen. Now Tod slunk forward, belly to the ground. Like 
a cat he crawled through the pines, watching the hen pheasant. 
As she flew from limb to limb, screaming at the fox almost as a 
jay would have done, all her attention was concentrated on the 
vixen. Now she was only a few feet above the ground. 

Tod balanced himself, swayed back and forth, and then made 
his rush. In seconds he was under the tree. As he sprang upward, 
the rest of the flock saw him, and from a dozen throats went the 
shrill danger scream. The hen stopped her scolding and looked 
stupidly around for the threat; as she did so, Tod had her by the 
leg. Bird and fox crashed through the dead twigs to the ground, 
the pheasant beating desperately with her wings, the fox holding 
on for all he was worth. She might have gotten away with the 
loss of a leg had not the vixen spun around at the first sound of 
struggle and sped to help. With the skill of long experience, she 
hurled herself at the thrashing bird and with one nip broke its 
neck. Then she leaped lightly back and sat down, having no 
wish to be struck by one of the lashing wings, and knowing the 
end was sure. Tod, not being certain what had happened, 
continued to maintain his grip, and got unpleasantly kicked and 
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beaten during the bird’s dying struggles. After 


much bigger than a large house cat, and to hj 
as formidable an adversary as a swan would } 
can overcome a full-grown cob, but it is 
perience. 


When the pheasant ceased struggling, Tod Prepared 4, fe 
To his indignation, the vixen raced In, snapping at him % 
fury. Tod stood back, whereupon she seized the bird and is 
snarling, dragged it away. Whenever 


Tod @PPtoached she 
hissed at him, pulling the pheasant out of teach, As 7 
regarded the bird as his property, he considered such ¢ 


outrage, but when he tried to assert his rights the vixen attacked 
him with such a frenzy of rage he gave way. This was Not the 
half playful snapping and squalling she had shown Previously. 
she really meant it. Not until she had l was Tol 
allowed to approach the bird. 

After gorging, Tod retired to one of his lying-up Places. The 
vixen accompanied him, but to Tod’s relief, picked her own spot 
some distance off. He was already beginning to 
to her Presence, and even took a 
her around, yet he still insisted o 


the same way, so although they 
each other, the 
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most useful hunt 
went along the 
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the air. Tod had almost never been able to catch a pheasant, no 
matter how carefully he stalked them, until the vixen showed 
im how it was done. When their noses told them pheasants 
were feeding in cover, the vixen would circle around behind 
them, leaving Tod crouched in ambush. She was amazingly 
dexterous in herding the flock toward him, cutting them off 
when they tried to turn to one side and, if the flock showed signs 
of too great alarm, dropping flat on her belly and waiting until 
they calmed down. These were the same techniques that Tod 
had used to herd the sheep in play, and now he saw their value. 
Working as a team, the pair of foxes did considerable damage to 
the pheasant population. They also, unwittingly, saved many of 
the young apple trees in the orchard from being girdled by 
rabbits and mice. ‘T’od had long ago discovered that an excellent 
place to look for mice was around the roots of the apple trees, 
and nearly every tree showed where he had dug up the mice 
during the nocturnal hunts. Rabbits had been much harder to 
get, but the vixen changed all that. Once he had shown her the 
hole under the wire fence, she would lie there while Tod went 
into the orchard after the rabbits. When the rabbits dashed for 
the hole, she was ready for them. They also used the same trick 
at runways in the hedges where formerly Tod had been forced to 
wait for an hour or more before a rabbit happened to use the 
hole. 

Thus, based on habit and mutual assistance, a bond grew up 
between them that slowly ripened into a deep affection lasting 
long after the vixen had passed her period and the rut was over. 
It was even possible that for this vixen whom he had sought out 
in alien territory and brought to his own range, Tod had a 
special feeling that he would not have felt for a local female 
even though he would have equally readily mated with her. He 
had, so he thought, defeated two powerful rivals for her affec- 
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ions and rescued this weak, helpless creature from . 
a of thick timber and little food to bring her to re dis 
open farm country well stocked with Provisions. The ae 
on the other hand, had immediately known that Tog here Vixen, 
inexperienced, and would be easily molded. He Was also yong 
strong, two factors that strongly appealed to her fem - and 
So she had deliberately selected him from the two older Nets, 
sophisticated males, although it would never have o¢ 
Tod that the whining, abject female was actually dominatin th 
whole affair. 8 the 

They were well mated; the older, more e 
the powerful, enthusiastic young male in the full glory of hj. 
youthful prowess. The vixen had been mated three times b 
her last mate dying only a month before under the blow 
club as he writhed helplessly in a trap. Even though they had 
been mated for three years and had always been faithful to each 
other, the vixen had at once set out to find a new mate once she 
knew he was dead. Tod had been her choice, and she had every 
intention of molding him into a model mate. Tod, in pride of 
Possession over this poor, weak female, would have been greatly 
surprised if he could have known what she had in mind. 
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